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ABSTRACT . • 

Possible iaplic^tions of ^nd*ividual and group 
differences for educational research and practice are discussed. 
Differences include preference for cooperative versus coapetitive 
flasks; for working alone versus in a group; for structured versus 
Unstructured learning situations; or for individual versus group 
reward contingencies; social class and racial differences; language 
differences: interactions between aotivational structures and 
responses to reward versjis punishaent; and sex differences. The • 
assuapt^on that schools should pitch to strengths and atteapt to 
avoid weaknesses is called into question on two grounds. First, this 
assuaption usually includes another, less explicit assuaption, that 
different paths will lead ^o^'the saae uitiaate goal. However, 
pitching to strengths and avoiding. weaknesses usually will increase 
group differences, not decrease thea. . Secondly, reaediation of 
weaknesses iS also needed if the weaknesses are of societal 
iaportance. Thus watching instruction to learner characteristics is 
sein as, requiring value jadgaents about what is or is not desirable 
both- for the students and for society at large. (Author/HJB) 
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ifte main ob^^tlve of t^^e CORRELATES OF 
EFfTECTIVE TEACHING PROJECT Is to expand 
the -number ©f -f^hin^ principles based 
on documented findings from systematic 
classroom research* The problems and - 
processes studied have been selected on 
the basis 'of observation and consu I tatlon 
with teachers and Sc^iool personnel. Em- " 
phasfs is on the study of the classroom 
to discover how these processes can be 
conducted to* the greatest advantage of' 
teachers and indivWual students.. 

One of the project %*m^*or efforts was a 
two-year study of teaching effectiveness 
i^vriivlng the^.^xaffiinatlon of the cla^s- 
FRir* '^^^^^'^'^ of;teBcher$ cooslstent In • 
££fe^ ucmq stiident learning- gains. 



Since 1974 three other major data collec- 
tion efforts were Initiated and completed^ 

(I) STUDENT ATTRI6UTE STUDY whici looked 
at student characteristics and behaviors 
and their effects on teachers. 

^(2) FIRST GRADE READING GROUP, STUDY, an 
experimental study designed to test the 
effectiveness of sel^ted group management 
techniques in teaching reading. 

; (3K JUN^rpR HIGH SCHOOL STUDY, a follow up 
on earlier work from the second and third 
grades of the Influence pf teacher characr 
teristics and'behavlor on students^ cogn11-|ve 
, and affective gains. ' 
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^ My personal and profess I ona f -Interests center primarily on mdivi duals 
rathen t|ian^gro^ups, so. rtiy major Interests related to^the interface betwee|t( 
social psychology and educatlofi center on questions about how psychological 
d^ta can bemused tCf' individual tze i/istructlon to maximize outcomes for all. 
I am Interested in group dynamics and group leadership, but these topics 



are covered by traders i.n the field in, other chapters of thrs volume. ' Con- 

sequently, I w1/{l concentrate on another area of ^ interface betv^een social' 
/ * 

psychofogy and education wh;lch is of special interest to me: group and 
ind ividua I /^if f erences. ' , * ■ 

.* Jn focusing on group and irj<Jividual differences that appeal* to have 
Fmplicafions for ^education, I make no attempt to differentiate sharply 
between social psychology and rejatjed areas/ such as personality psychojogy 
or the, psycholo^ of individual d if ferent^es. t believe that these fields 
merge into one*^ another and are mutuahy supportive. Sopial psychologists 
will note that only' some of- the learner characteri sties ^at I wiU discuss 
represent research traditions that clearly fit within social psycho^logy as 
commonly defined. Others involve social and personal traits not always 
addressed by social psych o l ogy ao such, although all are products of 
socialization'. However, because tfie primary ^oal of th'is paper is to call 
attention to learhar characferi sties which may'have important impMcations' 
fqr optimizing i nstrucf toh,^' I will concentrate bn this effort, making no 




systematic attetppt to classify characteristics according to whether they 

■ *t 

are representative of, sociaT psychology*. 



■» _ . Interactions between Learner 

' * • . • 

Observed Group Differences as Re I evant.J-earner Characteristic^ 

' — ' — 

Social psycho tog i sts and other researchers have identified numerous • 

' ■ ^ . " f . • . 

sex and race differences, and 'also differences between iderrti f iable groups 
such as ethnic groups or social class groups; It should te stated at the 
oiftset that these gV^oup differences are relative rather than absol ute, [and 
that variance within groups almost always is much greater than variance^ 
between groups,. Thus/ a! though group membership is a useful indicant, 
'yitimat'ely the, unique characteristics of individuals must be used as 
criteria for making decisions about how they should'^e treated. 

In addition t6 obsel^d differences among groups, numerous individual 
"differences that develop ovBTKfi^e ar*e relevant to the school experience. 
It. is possible to ^^m groups of individuals who are similar on on^ or. more 
of ^these. .character! s'tics for purposes of prescriptive instruction. For 
example, it -is possible to separate introverts from extroverts or students 
oriented towards competition from students' or iente4M*owards coop'erat ion. vlt 
also is possible fo deliberately mix these types of students in order to 
form heterogeneoys groups with' respect to these learner characteristics. 

Matc h rng I nstruction, to Learner Character! 

The existence pf such learner cHaracteri stk:s naturally leads to questions 

f ^ ' \ N , ' . - ' 

about how. knowledge about them might .b.e used to improve the. school experiences 

•of sdme or even all ^u^ents. PresumabJy, by iindj^vidual izing i/is^ruction *• 

py gr'ouping students according to .relevant leBrner characteristics, too^h^rs 
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can arrange for different student's to be taugh*^ differently. Ideally, 

% ■ 

a I I students would be taught with the approaches "that were most likely- .« 

* to succeed with theft) . ^ * \ ^ 

The basicMdea Is^hardly new. It is-at -Paast implied in such 
familiar phrases as individualization, pijescr i p^ive teaching, diagnostic 
teaching, and "teaching the whole child." Furthermore, the concept of 
ap+itude by tre^tm^nt ^nteraqtior> was discussed in detail by Cronbach (1957), 

^ and Interest in this topic has- conti nued ever s i nce..^ "Apt i tude by treatment 
interaction" refers to the possib? I ity 'of jnteracti-onfe I (differential) 
relationships between different treatments (in- this case, d i f f erent J nstru^ 
tional approaches) and leapner aptitudes^ "That is, an interaction between 
treatment and aptitude would exist when o.ne method work^ii better wi-th 
brighter students, while another method worked better with duller students^. 
Urrfortupately, the term "aptiitude by 4Tea'tment irvteraction" is a 



I 



I ittl©r"'^6 narrow, because it focuses on learner aptitude alone. As Cron- 
bach (1975) hTmself notes in an important recejit review, numerous cultural, 
'motivational, persorial preference, and pe^rsonality characteristics also are 
known or suspected to interact wi^th i nstruct icna h var^ab^es to determine 
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' student outcomes. Cohsequent ly, I prefer the broader *term "learner charac- 

teristics." Th i s ' i nc I udes ^ny group or individual diff-erence that nfqht 

be relevant for differential educational practice-. 

. ft 

The I iteratu re ori aptitude bv treatment t ji^;tdcact j on has been dlc- 

apgointing. Bracht (1970) conducted an extensive survey of it, and found 

that the percentage o'f studies ^reporti ng a -sign i f icant aptitude by treat- 
* ' ' ' - 

''I 

ment interaction was ^ly abou^^what would t>e- expected by chance. Further- 
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more, the studies that did show significant Interaqtions usuall-y involvec) 
personality variables rather than- aptl tude variables. Studies completed 
si nce^Bracht's review have been more prmlsing (Cronbach> 1975), although 
no*one has succeeded yet in identifying interactions powerful enough to 

.motivate educators to incorporate them systematlGaliy. Thus,, at the 
moment, theJogic of an interactional approach to instructipna I planing, 
is theoretically sound, but the Approach has not been employed in prajitice 
successfu I ly yet. 

However, many of the studies whfcK failed to find predicted Inter- 
actions used weak treatments which were unlikelylto have much effect in 
the first place. Many others used extremel'y artificial treatments unlikely 
to general izfe to typical classrooms. In fact; most of. them involved in- 

^dividual study of programmed material, so it can be questioned whether there 
was any' real basis for expecting their results *to generalize to classroom 
instruction. Thus, perhaps researchers ^looki ng for interactions have not 
been looking in the right places. * * • ' 

'Furthermore, Hunt '(I9J5') recent! y has argued that operationally de- 

fining such Interactions as a s ign jflcent iijteractlon .In an analysis of 

^ • / 

variance is arfifl^al and overly ^trict,- ' tend i ng to mask interactions 

that might reveal themselves if methods he consjders'more 'appropriate were 

used. He also calls for more attention to whether 6r not the hypothesized 

relationships among variabl=«s .f i t individual cases . He makes^thls point //Ith 

thoug^ provoking *examp I e of a "general • Jaw*^ which. was inferred on the bas-fs 

o-^ group data, but which did not apply to a single Individual in tho ^jr^u'. : 
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> Hunt afso gpes Beyontl. tfee traditionaj treatment gf this topic by 

suggesting some needed new emphases* In particutar, he calls for more 

attention to the need to orchestrate, instructional approaches- within ?a' 

developmental plan intended to move Iqarners along systematically frorn^ - » 

where they are now towards higher goals (as opposed to simply responding 

to learners as they' are, without making any attempt to change ' f hem) . -He 

also stresses the need for optimizing or matching instructional activities 

to the- specific needs. of learners , (which may change over time). His 

analysis also contains several other useful and thought provoking ideas, 

and I recommend it to readers interested in. pursuing the topic.^ 

Similarly, Good and Power (in press), have developed a sophisticated 

and detailed model for optimizing instruction to. match learner characteristics. 

as^well as Jearnlng tasks and learntng^ environments. Here again, the emphosl's 

is on optimizing education by matching InstructJonaU strategies to)^he 

specifics of situations, rathsr thSn simp1 ist-ical ly attempting to icJentHy 

and apply isol^ated aptitude by treatment Interactions. 

Other ^han occasional exceptions like these, however, the literature 

on aptitude by treatment interactions Has not befen .very encouraging to date. 

In addition to questionable treatments, concern a"bout defining what con- 

stitutes an interaction, and the relative neglect of personality and social 

variables, the search for aptitude by treatment interactions, as it has be^^n 

carried on so far>.at lea^t, has established certain conventions that rtppoar • 

questionable at best. ^ > . • ♦ 

* • * . ♦ « - 

First, there is a* tendency^tq assume that instruction should be 
arranged so as to accommodate th^ learners' preferences or strengths and 
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avoid their dislikes or weaknesses, .The idea here is that ^1 earning will 

proceed best when it i^ .enjgyable and easy, that it should be made as 

enjoyable and easy ^s possible. However,^ often tmplit:!t benealh all this 

is the additional idea that individuals ^taught with different methods 

^ultimately wi I T'arr i ve^ at the same pface. This obviously is not true 

« 

as a general rule. In fact, I suspect that it* is the rare exception. 

3oth logic data suggest that if preexisting differences ar^ reinforced , 
these differences will increases Thus, it may wel I be true that short term 
l-earning can be improved- by presenting material visually to learners who are 
visual (,y oriented and orally to learners who a^e verbally oriented. However, 
this does not mean that either group necessarily wPII be better off in ^he 
longTui;^if taught this way all tjie time.' * In fact, .there is'reason to g 
believe that both groups will be less wel I off in the Long run. 

A seco'nd assumption, which spmefimes appears *with and sometimes 
Instead of the -first, jyi'sjmpjy that it is better to pitch to strengths 
and avoid weaknesses than to do the opposite.^ Again, while this may be 
true in the short run, 't usually is not true in the long run. In particular, 
'it is not true where weakness areas have societal fmportance. . That is, if 
individuals must develop thei r weakness areas up -to at lepst minimal levels 
i n order t^cope siJccessf u I I y wi th societal^ demands, their long cun interests 
hre served best by concentrating on these weakness areas, even though they 
may find this less enjoyable and more difficult in the short run. ' . ♦ 

^ ' Examples are easy to^ identify.' Indivldua'ls wlio speak no Enqli'sh will 
learn most easily if taught in' the language they a»lready speak.; Howovbjr, 
if they must function in an English speaking society, they wi M be at ;^ 
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severe handicap, ,no matter how* much else they m^y have learned, if they 

do not become proficient in English. * • ' 

• , To* take a less obviotfs example^ consider individuals who are weak 

in verbal aptt*tudes but strong In mechanical and spatial aptitudes. This 

pattern probably will show itself in their school ach leyement ^and occupational 

and avocational interests. "If they- are high achievers, such i nd4|^I dua I s' / 

probabky should go into physical science or engineering rather than law or 

the humanities. People with simiJar patterns but less general ability and/or 

opportunity should go into auto mechanics Cf-app I icance repair rather thshnV 

' \ f 

sales or other jobs that require reliance on^verbal skifls. However, verbal • 
skills are so important for everyday functioning in society, regardless of 
one's' occupation, that th^ey must bp mastered to at least some minimal level 
by* everyone (for example, functional literacy , in reading and writing skTlls, 
and sufficient development of ventaL expression sk^i I Ls to enable the person ^ 
to communicate effectively). ' ' . * ^ ' 

In summary, most writers who have concerned themselves with i nterarct ions 
between learner chardcteri-stics and optima I instruction haC^e counseled patching 
to strengths ai7d avoiding weaknesses,' on the assumption that trti^'s would bring 
everyone to the same place but with more enjoyment and less diff icw^lty (for ; 
exceptions, see Hunt, J975,i and Good and'Power, in pressk Howfevor, analv-Bes 
of these assumptions reveal that pitching to* strengt|;>s and avoiding weaknesses 
Ts more Mkety to fecrease individual -differences arvd take people to d iff erent 
end poi'f^ts. Furthermore, If weaknesses are in areas of great societal im- ^ 
portance, it is essential that individuals attain4at least minimal levels of • • 
competence, even thoMgh this m^ySae unpleasant and/cr diff icylr for Vhem'. 
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: ^ ^ ^ . .9. „ . 

It shDuld be notetl,that this Is no^asy task. -Shori^ng up weaknesses 

T ^ • ' . ^ * ' . ^* ^ 

often \\o a difficult and p^infuT process at Best,- and if it- is' botched, ' 

It can, backfire and make things considerably wOfse. However, it-oft^n is , 

advisable or even essential. ' k ♦ 

Learner Characteristics and AI f ferent ia I Practices 



Bearing tn m+qd these cautions, let u^fe qcnsider sdme learner charge- 

. " ' ^ .- 

teristics which may have implications for di f ferent la-l educational treatment 
of different studentsA In each case, the existence of the group or 'ijid ivlduaj- 
difference irrjplies that learning might bp' optimized for all if it were matched-, 
to th'6 spec^fic needs of each student. Howev0);, we ^need to cohsider the *. 
question of what constitutes an Ideal match. As we wMI see, this is dif~ 
ficult to'determine for most, of the character iy&ti.cs -d isciJ^sel-. ^ * . 



Cooperation vs. CompetHion ^ ' , ^ . . 

Studies of motivational structures have revdfelec^ that some individuals 



are competitive and prefer competitive situ'ations, while others tend to be . 
cooperative and to prefer cooperative situations. '^This dif.ference tends- to 
be related to achievement motivation, although there^Is no neces'sai^y , re--* ' ^ 
latlonshlp^ between cdmpetiti veness*and achievement tnotivation "i f acti i ey-ement 
motiva'tion is defir^d as an orientation towards corrtpeting with internal ^ . 
star\dards of excellence (vs. competing with other indlviduaJs) Por a .good 
review of this research and a discussion pf,»ijts educational implication?, see ^ 
Johnson and Johnson (1974). *- - • ' 
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Jrl addition to these studies of individual differences^ Kagan and^ 

Madsefi (1572) arid* their associates' h3ve conducted a s^ies'of studies 

"whl.ch reveal a rather 'clear cut difference tetvieen Mexican and Arjenic^n^^^^ 

students on this dimension/ Mexican chiltJren spontanepus 1^ JtatB^^qljPPP^*^ 

groups and >ork together in problem solving situations, ^fhi le .American v ; 

children- (both black and white and both midil e^ class; and lower clas^) tend 

^to compete,. as individuals. , In both cultural groups, thes^ tendfetj^ies are - 

strTkingl'y strong, at least among boya!^".!temetimes to the poi^nt where they 

become set f-defeatlhg ( i .e. / Mexican^ sometimes are gooperatfve when it 

is in their best i/iterests to be competitive, and Ame'rican^^ometimes are 

/ competitive when, it is in" their best interests to be cooperati vlr.» Other 

researchers have* found other cultural differences of a simi lar ^nature 

(Miller ^nd ThomaV 19)2).' Within American culture, there also are racial. 

< and rural-urb.an -differfYices of a similar nature (Johnson and Johnson, 1974).' 

These data imply that American boys will be^motiva-^ed posit^ively by- 

oppdrtunities to compete as individuals for sQrSe kind of prize or, recognition) 

end thdt they will respond neutrally or even negatively tp attempts to*get 

them to cooperate. Conversely, it appears that Mexican boys respond very 

.%weU to opportunities to work together in group problem solving situations 

featuring cooperation^||^ut would respond :negati vely ^to attempts -fo get them ^. 

to compete as individuals. 'Thus,' pitchirfg-to strengths (preferences, in 

this case) probabfy would maximize rrtot'l^^^tion for '^each -group, at Teast in ' • 

♦the shorj^tr rlin. ^ * ^ ; i. * ^ , 

* * - \ 

UoweveCy note th^t Mexican boys' p/^f erences for cooj^ratior\ and / . 

'American boys' preferences for competition are so strong as to be igappro- 
priate and self -defeating In certain situati6ns. Thus, one could jargue . ^ 
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that/ii^ anything, Mexican boys need to be social I zed to become more com- 
petltive., at least where competition ts adaptive, and that American boys 
need to learn ^o become more cooper'ati ve, at least where cooperation is' 
adapt/ve. Jf one accepts the proposition that the school has^soclali^i 
nation function as well as a purely educational one, it f^ollows that, in 
^thi's' case,;optimizin^ the, educatidnaj expenKences of all students involves 
shoring up weaknesses rather than pitching to strengths. . . 
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rning In l^ndWldua I vs. Group Settings * - . ^ . ' ^ 

A jpelated Individual and cultural difference is a preference for 



learning individual ly vs. as part of h group. Here,- Mexican boys appear 
.to prefer group settings and American boys to prefer indivlduahsettings. \ 
rndlvlduals within each\:ulture di f fer- ev^ more in such preferences •(Suttel-, 
1967). Here again, the I mp I i cat i of toy education seems to be that sociali- - 
zation towarjls an appreciation of (or at least an ability to exhibit when 
necessary) the non-preferred mode of learning is needed. 

/ ^ 

Individual vs. Gro up ^Reward Contingencies 

— ' * ' J 

^ Studies involving applications of behavior modification procedures 

to schooling have shown that some students show a definite preference for 

.individual rewards, while others , show .a def i nrte , preference for group 

•rewards. Among other things, th^ highest achievers tend to prefer indi- 

vidual rewards and the lowest achievers to \prefer group rewards.. Similarly, 

■* 

'*over-ach levers" tend -to prefer individual rewards, whj le '^under-ach levers" 
tend to prefer group rewards (Hartu^ 1970). 
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[n this c^'^, f see no simple soluti^on. Pitching to strengths will 

only increase ^Foup (jifferences, and perhaps create elil^st attitudes In 

... . ^ ^ 

' students who prefer individual, rewards and alienarfion in students' who 
prefer group rewards.. On tjie"* other hand, constant exposure to the no^n^' 

. preferred reward contingencies Is likely to irritate and discourage high 
acji fevers who feel that they are pulling more than their weight JusUally , 
correctly), and it might alsc^cause sqijabbles among students! For example, 
the harder workers might bilame and reject the students wfjo did noi^work as 
hard, if the g^roup failed to ^et rewarded or did not get rewards that it 
could have gotten if it 'performed better. > • • 

All things considered, I wQt/td r-ecommend a combinatix^n apjSroach, 
offering each type of reward contingency at differ^i^ times. Also, group . 
reward contingencies could be made more attractive to some students by 
adding bonuses for those wljo worked the hardest and thus werp most responsi-^^ 
ble for the success of the group as a vJhole. This would retain some of the 
incentive for the harder workers to continue to work hard, but at the same 
time it would provid^some incentive for them to help rather than b*lame 
fel low group members. ... • ' | . 

Meanwh i I e, *those who did not work as hard probably would prefer this 
arrangement to continuous individual competition. The/ would get help from 
fellow students in the group, which would improve their own^ performances, 
but the group performance still usually would be higher than their own, so 
that they'wo6ld get^nore rewards than' if they worked alone. At the same time, 
there-would be some group pressure on them to work harder and pull their own ^ 
wefghjt*. This proposed solution Involves going part way to satisfy both groups. 
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but" tt retains elements the non-preferred j/ncentlve system in order 
to apply some pressure on both' I^D^'Of students, to change \n desirable 
directions (note, however, that it assumeythat rewards are^aled to 
ability levels and thus 'contingent ^ppn ^f.forf^ not absolute performancfe)-. 

1 ntrovers ion-Extroversion 

Introverts tend not to volunteer i nforma'^Ion or call-ouf answers 

' * / , ^. " - 

during c I a ss^^d4^u ss i o n s7""any^<^he n called upon by teachers th"iey often are 

shy of""Srusque in responding. ^ In a^ case, they do not ^njoy responding' 

"in pulDiic situations'of this kind, and they usually will not do so on 

• ' ^ :^ " ^ 

their own-Jnitiative^. Tn contrast/ Q^ctroyerts usua I ly are more than 

\ I \' ' , " ' 

happy to answer ofteri call out responses frf*ec]uently and have to be reminded 

to keep- quiet and respect o|*ter -students * turns, and tend to give chatty 

and detailed responses, 'if teachers p^nly^call on students who raise their 

hands, the introverts will not respqnd often. Conversely, if teachers 

want to equalize individual par^icipatjon'^in group discussions, they will 

7 . ■ • ' M . 

• tl^fe to go out of their way to ignore or even stifle extroverts and call 

• . ' - * ■ 

upon introverts'to participate .invojuntari ly (Brophy ^nd Good, 1974). 

- >^ 

Here-again, ft is not possible to draw- simple 'irhpl ications for optima! 

learning. If teachers follow thf students' pref ei^ences, introvert^ .rarely 
will participate in pubJic d iscussior>€.« This strikes most observers as 

intuitively wrong, partly because ^t seems "unfair" to, a I low'extroverts to 
dominate the conversation, and partly "because of, the fear that continued.. 

• deference to the preferences of introverts will reinforce these preferences 
and ultimately harm both their* achievement and their social adjustment. 
These arguments are not* compel I ing, but they do have face valfdity for ma'ny-4 
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• However^, the idea that teachers "shou Id attempt to equalize parti- 
cipation in classroom, discussions has many probPems connected with' it, 
' First, continually stifling the extroverts Ts lib^ely to irritate them and 
diminish t^ieir mot I vat I on, and possibly also to cut short potentially 
creative aad important contri bullions Also, an experiment Involving' 
deliberately calNn^j on' students who did, not volunteer to participate In 

classroom discussions' Indicate^Tthai- this^tactic backfired (Schultz and 

j» * 

Dangel, 1972), • ^ 

i 

Here again, neither extreme Is satisfactory, I think I would advise 
teachers ij|^partr2l!ly accommodate student ferences b-y a I lowirig ^5<troverts 
to participate mord often than introverts and *by avoiding forcing introverts 
to participate when they clearly do not want to. At the same tim^ hqwevw", 
I ^ould- advise making an effort to socialize extroverts to raise their han^s 
and get recognized 'before speaking out, and, more generally, to respect their 
classmates', "ri ghts tothe floor.". Cdnversely, I also v/ould suggest that - 
teachers try to gradually cond It jon i ntroverts*.to respond more frequently, 
but to' do sq in non-threatening way'^ ' ' , . 

Among ofher things, this would mean avoiding "puttTTig the' student 'on 
the spot,y-and being earful to. see that their systematic 'behavior was not 
recognized a^ such by the students (so that introvertslwculd not feel re- 
sentment at being "manipi^lat^d" or emt>arrassment at bSin^-singled out for \ 
special treatment by the teacher). Another possibility' is more small- 
group, irrteractions for introverts. The combination of a smaller, more 
Intimate group setting and the absence of the more extreme extroverts 
would make it easier for Introverts to participate wl thoutyundue anxiety.' 
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Language Differences 

The poin+^was made earlier that Ituden^ts who'^o not speak English 
*■ need to learn to express themselves^' adequate I y In Engl ish if they are 
to cope successfully with American society. Few would argue with this^ 
although many have arguecl? about how schools should treat students who 
speak Englisji but with racial or geographicaj dialects. This is one - 
area where advocacy for patching to str^o^j^s .(Labov, 1972; Baratz-and 
Baratz,' 1970) taas been recognized as /i n^ppr^riate and criticized, so' 

^much.^o that the idea, now is 'dying out (Hall, , 1973; Copple and 

Sucj^ t974>. * • 4 

However, j^jst a few years ago, many Jnd ividuaj s, particalarly lin- 
guists and psycholinguists, wqre. arguing tbat children-who spoke ^^black 

''dialect" bo other presumed dia lects ^wifh or without specific names^should 
b'e taulght in the-diaTects wlih which-they were familiar^ either throughout 
th^eir, school ing, or'bt least for the 'first several years. Subsequent 
critical argume^nts ajpi empiricaf" invest igations have established that this 

. approach wou Id b^, a- mi stake, compounding rather than easing the problems 

>of the people.meant to'b'Sne'fit by if. 

There now is general agreement that teiachers should not reject or 
punish students for spontaneous use of language spoken In their home, neigh- 

'borhood, -or. cul'tura I group. However , -ther^ a I so is agreement that teachers' 
should provide good language models for thei r • students,' and that there i,s 
no^ evidence to support the systematic use of d»a'ects during Instruction. 

4 

Fbr monol ingual "^fig'l ish speakers at least, the whole topic is rapidly dis-^ 
appearing as an issue, as it becomes evi*^nt that' everyone' has a dialect, 



whether^Tor not it is l^^aled. 
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The s*t tuat ion* Is- somewhat different with Individuals for whorrf English 

•* • « 

Is a second language, most no+ab ly.- Span.l sh ^spe|bkers ojflginally from Latin 
America* Whll^ethfere now i^ agreemei>+. that these Individuals need to 
learn English, It stFI I Is argued that^hey can 'progress In sctTC>o^ most 
satisfactorily, if taught* rnltl.alJy In Spanish (If ttiat Ts the i r (dominant 
Janguag^and then phased into Engljsh after basic concepts have been 
tgught in'the native tongue (Nedler; h972),. Thi^ remains' a viable posr 

r * 

sibility., because Resent ly available data are both Sparse* and* Inconclusive.^ 
However, this area }s, one presently pronii^si ng^ po5sJ b M i+y^ for a 1^uly 
practical intaraction -between learner char^cteri^ticf ^nd Instruction, aj^^d 
it is one of'Vhe relatively feW that would involve pitchirig to streng-ths; 
at^least^or a time. * . * 1 ' 



J 



Social Group Differences . J 

y ~ s ' . • - :• ■ ^ ■ • ' • : 

Social psychology has revealed- a I'arge number and vari^ety^of dlf-, 
ferences ^between -various 'groups (racial, e^thnlc, cuUtural, social class, 
etc.).- These provide potential bases upon which to-devdlop educatlpnal 
experiences planted sped f Ida I'ly for particular groups,. So 'far, the mpst 
progress pVobably has been made in thej^development of 'spec la I . curricu la 
and materials for black studehts. Based in f ind I ng^ that individual's tend 
to identify most easily with mgdels similar to themselves, efforts have 
been made tg Include black Indlvldijals In stories and '^pictures Iq school 



books, to Include^ -previously Ignored blacks in history books, and, at 
higher levels, to deve fop b^k stuo?^ programs. ^ _ 
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However, other attempts in this area have not f ared^so, we I 1 . Re- 
jection of "the idea of tedch-ing in black dialect has been^^mentiqned. a I r^ady Jl 
l\\so, although it has been important to introduce black teachers into t 
schools serving black children where none existed previously, most blacks 
reject the idea of an entirely bJack ^faculty or student body. They believe 
that whatever gains such segregation might bring are less -mpresssive than 
those associated with integrated, education (other things being equal, of 
course, which they seldom are), ' ' 

The Qutpemes of efforts to build educational programs targeted 
specifically for blacks probqblV is representative of similar efforts 
atmed at other groups. After much '-tri a I and error, ttve ultimate resolljtion 
I'sually involves agreement that the minority group should not^be punished 
'far du I tura I ly 'approved behavior and tHfet m^'norl ty group models and his- 
torical figures 'Shou I d bei'ncluded ^-i^n the curriculum, but that otherwise, 
the schools shpuixJ^oncentrate on tfeachlhg the same things that •are taught 

to everyone else. . * • ' - ^ 

/ ' ' ' 

In short,! the resolution usually invoJves essentially negati ve' pre-»* 

scriptlons (do not punish culturaily sanctioned behav ior) , ^5 itive pre-' 

scriptlons usually are . I Imi ted* to the inclusion of appcopriate models and 

historical figures in the curriculum and to accommodation to group pre- 

✓ 

ferences in foods, sports, musit, and other school activities outside of 
the basic iculum. However, attejpts to go beyond this by subst^itutlng 
culturally specific instruction for the "star>dard" curriculum usual.ly are 
f resisted. . • ' > - < . 
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An additional problem that often complicates attempts, to change 
schools to .accommodate tp the needs, of minority groups fs a tendency, 'toj 
.confute the behavior of , minority group members vfith their cul tqre . 
timep behavior *^^d culture ar^ eq^iated, a s.erlous mistake, In my o^;nlpn 
Many Individuals show certain, behavl6rs habitually because they are ; 
accustomed to. them or because they never have, been exposed tOii^anythlna 
els6, but not because they are part of a ."culture"- wh'ich is positively 
y/aluecL or even (for^sciou^ly considered. This happens especially reguljarly 
wjth/^odla I class 'differences. 1* 

For example, it 'is true that lower class .parents jjise much more | 
phy^Kcal punishment. in disciplining their children than middle class 
parents dd (on i'he average), but It would-be Incorrect to call this be- 
havior. "cultural" or to imply that It is done because the parents have 
consfder^ed the rqais+er, caret u 1 1 y and decfded, that^thls is the best way 
to raise children. Quite the contrary,- Research with lower cl-ass parents 
consistehtl^y indicates that they realize that physical punishment is .futile 
Mn the long run,*i)ut that they resort to It ^or^cK o^" Knowledge of, j^hat 
else to do (Hess, 1970). Furthermore, few such parents want the school to 
employ physical , punishment es a "standard" method of dealing with student- 
\ problems* ' ' - - 

• In most cases, -L^er class individuals with limited education know 
what they. want for their* chl loren (basically the same things th^t everyone 
else wants),' although they usually do-not'kfX)w how to get them. They 
usually v,iew the school as an Instrumeht for upward .mobll Ity, so they want 
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tl^eir chilglren fo get a gOoa^'gmDnd I-ng in the basic tool skills, of reading, 
writing, and arithmetic. They want ^hools to teach t+ieir children what 
they need to know in order to succeed J n our society, not to reinforce 
wf5j^t they know a I r^aBy^ 

> 

However, there is some evidence that dif ferentl'al treatment of 
children from different social classes. can be beneficiaf to both, if 
handled properly (Brophy and Evertson, 1975). In general, lower class 
children tend to* legrn more j f taught somewhat less but if taught more 
-redundantly (smaller ^hunks, more individualized and fr^lfluent opportunities 
to practice and get feedbaik). They also tend to <fo better If taught with 
pat ience.^and fnendly encouragement. 

J n'cojitrast, children from higher SES f)omes respond better^ when chal- 
-^lenged with more difficult material and taughi" at a brisker pace. ' They 
can learn more Fn the samj amount of time, and they respond positively to 
chaTlengl ng and difficult! (although interesting) assignments. Fur^ther- - 
more, they seem not to need paj^lence, encouragement, and warmth to the 
degree tha^llower clarss chi^ldren do. Sometimes, In fact, they respond ' 
better" to critical demand ingness than to patient encouragem^P^ Findings 
like these have rather obvious fmpi Icatlons for d i f ferentia I ^treatment 
which would'maximize the achievement of children from different social 
claas backgrounds, although it should be noted that they refer on ly to 
achievement and might need to be modified If. .other goals were taken into , 
account ^uch as student attitudes toward school). 
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In any case, as. far as they g6, the data .eoncerning lower class - 
•children indicate that optimal teachings is achieved by counteracting ^ 
raither .than r^j^forcing' the motivatfohal ^trate^les'to which they are 
accustomed. Teachers who are most successful with them are warm, 
patient, and encouraging, rather than threatening and punishing. With 
high SES students, irv contrast, the. optimal teacher treatment js better^ 
matched tp the socialization methpds used by most of their parents. 

f • * 

Victims of Discrimination 

4 , . 
These considerations concerning racq and social clas,s also apply to 

some of the data on the dffferential instruction/needs of memt/ers of 

ninority groups who are victims of prejudice and discrimination by domi- 

nant majorities. Although much research is available to document the 

existence of discrimination and of the many^ <j If f icu I ties that such groups 

encounter at school, few data are available to indicate what can be done 

about these problems. The data that do exist suggest something similar- 

to the ideas just discussed. 

For example, St. John (1971) studied 56 teachers considered t^ be 



exceptional I y, successful' in teachin^.black chi Idren. She concluded that, 
as with the Jower class children studied by Brophy and Evertson (1975), 



^^fu\ w 



^ the teachers who were most succe^ful with the^ children were the ones who 

were the warmest and most patient and understand i ng. In general, liking the 

teacher and feel^ll^ that the teacher liked them was more important to the 

lear^ning of black children than was the belief fh^t the teacher was 

^ ' especial Ty skilled, well organized, or otherwise affective in purely in- 

struct iona I matters. The reverse was true for white children. 
. ' • / 
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KHelnfeld (^975) reported similar data In h^r studies of Alaskan 

' V ' . ^ ' - 

schools. She founcr that 'Indian and Eslcimo children 'experienced both 
.culture shock and hostility and discrimination* when they made the tran- 
sltlon from their culti/rally homogeneous vi I lage^^chools to city schools. 
Anglo students w.ho Tived in thp cities ^d<5ml nated these school s, and the • 
•Indian and Eskimo children who were bused In su1»fered discrimination arrd 
related problems similar. to thos^ suffered by -low incomip blacks bused 
into predominantly middle class Anglo schoofs.. » ' 

Kleinfeld identified two types of teachers who were Ineffective with 
these minority students/ and one type that was notably effective. Some of 
the Ineffective teachers were prejudiced and discriminatory themselves, 
harboring negative attitudes and low expectatlotis. Consequently, they 
accomplished very little with the minority studen+s. 

Other i nef factual teachers had very positive affective responses, 
towards these students. They felf very sorry for them and tried to do 
everything they could to make them leel comfortable and to try to help 
"atone" for -the Indignities that trey were suffering at the hands of the 
Anglo majority. However, at the same time, they harbor-ed low expectations 
concerning the students' learning potehtlaf. As a result, they tried to 
meet the students' affect I needs (as they perceived them), but they did 
not try to teagh them much. They did not ttmik that the students were 
capable of learning much, and they did not want '^to ^"put -fhem on t-he spot" 
or cause them to be embarrassed. 



\ 
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The teacher^ who were effective with these .minority students Here • 

* ). , 

those who harbored .positive attitudes towards the students and did what 

they could to pe^^aaal Ize Instruction and make the students feel com- 
fortable in th^ir classrooms, but who also made every effort to t^ach 
these studepts as much as they possibly could and to hold them responsi- 
ble for completing assignments. Like the effective teachers of lower 
class children in the Brophy and Evertsoh (1975) study; these effective 
teachers combined high expectations" a«d a determination to teach with/ 
personalized' instruction and a willingness to meet students' affective 
needs. . ^ 

Dat^ like these seem to indicate that ,chi Idren who are alienated 
from school or learning experiences neecJ a^dlf.ferent*kind of Instruction 
than children who are highly motivated and generally successful. However, 
this statement must be taken \x\ a developmental context. That is, the • 
long range goal is to move learners as far as^they can pros[ress, not, 
merejy as far as they can progress if treated as alienated learners -with 
speicaJ needs. Thus', to the extent that teachers are effective in meeting 
special needs, such learners shotild become more and more like majority 
group students. As this occurs, thelr^needs will change, so that they, 
will benefit the most, at least cognltlvely, by being taught fn ways 
similar to th^,ways that the dominant group. Is taught. • 
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Achievement Motivation 



individuals high Irv achj^ement motivation, especlafly If they also 
are high in actual achievement, tend to respond better to criticism than 
Ao pralsp. Conversely, individuals Jow In ach I everflent motivation, especi a 11 
l^f +hey also are low in ac,tual achievement, tend to respond better to^ praise 
than to criticism (Van de R t^e^; .1964) . This probably .Is part of the ex- 
planation for the socIaFclass differenc^. mentioned above, although other 
factors no doubt are involved too. In ^y case, the implications for 
Individuals with different motivational structures seem straightforward, 
a/hd in a sense they are^ However, the' ImplMcations for those high in J 
achievement motivation must be heavily qualified. 

First, criticism appears to be appropriate and to function as a 
motivator only when students have done poorly for lack of effort or other 
failures to apply themselves . No child who h,as been trying his or her 
best should be criticized^ Also, altHfcugh there are no definitive data 
on the matter, it seems Intuitively logical to hypothesize that the re- 
Jationship between criticism and performance Is curvilinear rather than 

I inear I ^positive. If* It 'were ethical to <lo so (and I do not thl^nk It Is), 

A. 

it seems likely that exposing students high in achievement motivation to ^ 

€ 

a constant diet of criticism every^tl^te they made a mistake. would Impair 
their (earning compared to that of %jmllar students given a more rea^onabJe 
balance of pralse'and criticism. 

' To put"thi»s another way. In, the present case it appear;s that the. 
"findings" from social psychology are oversimplified and overgeneral ized. 
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Experimental work usually Involved mild and brief criticism given by ^ ^ 
strings e>^pfer imenters In pne^-^hot studies* this Is very d?#ferent from 
constant criticljm bvar the coUnse of a school year from a familiar 
teacher. Before the true impJXcatjonfi ;f6r educatl%i can be set^forth, 
specif Icatfon of effective vs. Ineffective types of criticism, situations 

4 1 

Where .cr it icl*sm should or should not be given, and statements about the 

probable optimal r^ate' of criticism (and probably ^)so of the optimal 

rate for, praise) will be needed. 

... 9 

Need for Structure ' ^ ' ^ . 



'Individuals differing in conceptual levej respond differentially to ^ 

hi'^h Jy ^'structures' VS. ^unstructured educationa I experiences (Hunt, i975). 

/ • ♦ • - / 

Thos^ high In conceptual level prefer and usual IV to do better in less 

structured •classrooms which place a*premlgm on Individual Initiative and 

Independent learnih|g through discovery ^and explora+I'on. • CQnversefy, \ - 

individuals- lower In* conceptual leveUboth pf-efer and,'do*bQtter-Jn- ^ 

cTassrooms featuring tigtjt structure by the teacher, clear tut assign- 

ments whl<:h maximize specific demand's and minimize student choice, objective 

• - * • 

tests rather thdfl essay tests, and the like. , : ' 

' '''^hers workingH^^gf^dlf ferent perspectives ( author I tar Ian* penspna Mty, 

dogmatism, cqgnltive stylje, independence'-dependehc6,^^phx'hety, etc.) also 

have found similar differences between individuals who prefer str^jCtured - 

situations In which autliorlty f Iguces spel I ^out -very clearly what \«fi.|? be 
• ' ^ ** . ' ' * / • • ^- - 

.1 ' » • ' . > * r ' 

expapted of thertV.vs. ihdlvldujals jwho pr-efer urvstructuredi^ tuat Ions vWier^ 

# ^ ' . • — ; \- • , 
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they were given a maximal opportunity to choose and manage thetr own 
learning experiences (Domino, 1971; Dowaliby and Sc^humer, 1973), 

Stqdents who differ in locus of cohtr'ol (Arlin, 1975) aPso differ 
in need for ^structure. Lj>cus of control refers to people's beliefs 
about the degree to which they and their environments are subject to 
their own control versus being out of personal control and dependent 
upon such factors as God's will, fate/chance, or luck. Individuals 
who believe that they can control what happeins to them tend to take action 
to try to do so, and tq take personal responsibility for outcomes, good or 
bad. hn contrast, the person* with an external locus of control tends 
to feel powe/less in the face of strong and unpredictable forces, instead 
of taking control, such individuals feel that their roles are I i-mited 
t||^ indi-R^ "otJt ^wtvat forces are operatlTig and attempting to respond to * ' 
them. They^ also tend to feel less responsible fdr their own actions and 
their outcomes, because they jfee| less in contr6l of the situations they 
face* . ' . 



Ities, it^ris, not surprising that peopl^^ith an 
itrol tend to prefer more open, si tuatl^ns In whic 



• Given- these qua I 

inte.rn^l locus x>f control tend to prefer more open, si tuatfons In which • ■ 
they have freedom c?F cholcfe about what to do 'and how to-do it^ while 
people wfth an external locus 'of control tend tb prefer (perhaps the 
better term wolild be; "to feel safer in") highly structured situations* 
in wKlch they know' exactly whaf to expect. They are wi I ling; to -give' up 
the 'freedom associated with more open sitautions in exchange for the 
security that cc^es with highly structured situations.. 
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Here again, if we were to apply these date in the seemi<4gly obvious 
•fashionr-^we would determine student preferences for structure and teach 
tfiose who prefer sturcture fn a structured way and those who did not In 
an unstructured way, thus maximizing the ach^vement and the' attitudes of . 
"i^both groups. To a degree, this seems defensible, perhaps even ^tlmal. 
If Individuals both learn more and enjoy it more when taught one way ^ 
. rather than thd other, why not teach them the way that works best for. 
them? , • ' . 

^ ^ My only reservation here concerns the ,possibi/l ity that some individuals 
may be extreme in theI^^references on this dimension; so that reinforcirrg 
them system^ical ly night ultimately create problems. For example, 
' * individuals who atrongly prefer structure also tend to score in socially - . 
^ undesirable directions on several personality and conceptual ^tyle and 
level measures, >arrd there Is good reason to believe that they would have 
.difficulty in situations requiring independent thought and action. Such 
• ]/idi vidua Is might manage .t<^ avoid such situations, where possible, jjut 
" they are jiot llkelytd escape them altogether: • Thus^ they >l 1 1 need at 

least a minimal ^amqunt of practice (^nd hopefully succes^s) at dealing with ^ 
sM-uations that require Independence In coping with unstru(^:tured situations. 
Conversely, although. independence Is generally valued and valuable, 
'^certain individuals will get Into trouble with society if they becpme so 
Tndepender^- tj^^ they Ignore environmental^ constraints and tf^e rights ^and 
. privileges of oth^s. Also, While their preferences for^j^Jf reedom- from * 
*s tructu re certain i:V^jjare understandable, many situations inherently Involve 
structure, and<>everyone has to learh to cope with them effectively, regardless 
, of . theJr "preferenbes. 
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Taking these considerations Into account, then, I . would give a 
qualified ehdorsement to the Idea of rsponding differentially to "students' 
needs fpr structure.- However, I think that this shoirid be done on an 
informal level and not carried tx? the e;<treme of testing everybody for " 
placement into diffjsrent classes or streams. A.lso, this dimension 'Is % 
anothei^ne which seems* to h^ve /Imp 1 1 cations' for occupational counseling 
and guidance. Unless there Is s«me evidence of a 'desire to change and , 
some progress in >nai^4ji g^hanges , individuals who prefer structure might 
be guided towards occupations that involve structure, and IndlviduafV who^ 
resent structure might be guided towards occupatiops that placs a premium 
4* upon independence arrd creativity. 

Sex Differences * ' . . ^ 

I am going to consfder only one more group difference: ^ex differences. 
I have saved thls^one for last 'because it affects everyone and probabfy Is 
"the most elusive, confusing, and perhaps controversial of th6 learner charac- 
tersitlcs seriously beln^ considered for^its Implications for differential 
schooling at the moment., f believe tKat the resolution of fhls particular 
» problecf) Involves value judgments rather than value-free facts almost com- # 
^ p lately, so that 1 make no att^pt to develop an i^ntegrated set of con-- 
, elusions. However, I -do wish to pc^int out some of the complexities that 
*are Involved. , v 

First/ although a long* list of se)? differences has be^n documented 

9 

repeatedly. It appears that almost all of the differences Relevant to 
education are determined culturally rather than biologically (Brophy and 

. • . ■ ;. t ' 
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Good, 1974). Given this, along with the present upheaval in female con- 
sciou'sness of role definitions and in se\ role^ generally, there is reason 

/ 

" to believe that many of these sex differences wM T disappear iri thd nsar 
future. THUS, any proposal for differential treatment of males and 
femalles based upon existing sex differences is tenuous at best. For .exa'mp le, 
very few fefnales these days would go along with the- idea of excluding girls 
Wrom mathematics or scief^cQ classes on the' grounds that. girls tend to have 
more difficulty with the§e subjects than -boys do( 

A related difficulty .with attempting to apply knowledge about sex 
differences to Wucation is the problem of values mentioned previously. 
Presently, there is much dlsagre^ment among people of ^11 walks of life 
concerning what are, or should be, ideaf Ized- m^le and female sex roles. 
Consequently, any teachers who deliberately designed educational experiences 

* 

** 

vfith^ CiRfTtain. ideal ized sex roles in mind necessdrl'ly would be foisting 
-values upon the! r- students, and, indirectJy, upon their fam^lies and the 

> • - , . : . 

community at large. If these values conf IJcted sharply with thps^of the • 

/ 

coctimunity, there undoubted I y^pu J d be trouble. 

Even where difficulties are minor enough to allow the systematic 
Incorporation of se^ role Ideals into the design of education, the problems 
of values anc^ in^vidual rights remain. Boys who take up activities 
Identijned with girls, .and girls who take up 'Activities identified with 
boys^>robably will suffer a degree of teasing, at the ^ry least, for 
'being statistically abnormal •(and. In the minds of some, for being psy- 
chological ly abnormal ). This is fine, if the students are prepared for 
It, but teachers |hould check this before .attempting to channe.l students 
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Into, <!^"oss-sex acttvltfes. Even |n a school where cross-sex, activities" 
and the 'general co/icept of andrpgeny are accept^,* thef matter of Individual 
rlgh'ts still rbmalns. What If a glrf wants to grow up^to be a "pink 
Jady?" What if a boy vvjants to be a ma le -chauvinist pig? 

These questions are not ra Ised <pure ly in J^st^ for they get tp the . " 
heart of the issues raised in this paper. Not everyone can identify 
with the vtarioas characteristic's reviewed previously, but everyone has 
ideas about sex roles and about what should- or should not be done about 
J'hem-ln the schools. The complexities associated with these topics., and 
the emotions experienced in the process of thinking about them, are • 
representative of those experienced by individuals who frf^in the other 
categories d i scussed^ previously . Thus, It will* help baring the Issues 
home If you consider for a moment the implications of taking either' ' 
extren^ approach to Implementing educational programs tjpsed pn observed"^ 
sex differences. 

If we want' to build upon existing differences, we should segregate 
the sexes and have male students taught bymale a"f*ea.chers and female students 
taught by femd^le teachers'. A few writers advocate thl^, and not without 
supporting argumenfs and data, ^n* particular, some feminists have argued 
that females are better off In all-femaje colfeges, and comparisons of 
graduates of such <x)l l^ges with ^graduates of coeducational Colleges usually 
support the idea, at least to some .extent. 

yowever,,if we were to be thorough, we would go'beyond mere segre- 
Ration of the hexes' and* systematica f ly socialize boys to become more ag- 
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gresive, competitive, independent, an^ spatially and mechanicsfi 1 y oriented 
'than they already are, and girls fo become mor^ a/ f i f iatlve*, dependent, 
deferent, ^nfcl verbally oriented than they already Vre. This strikes ^ 
most, people as inherently stupid, but conceptuaUV it is identical t^ 
most proposed adaptations of educational experiences to existing ^earner 
differences. ^ • 

The opposite ali-ernative would be a systematic attempt to obliterate 
all sex differences and produce andrpgenous persons with identical 'sex 
roles (or to..be more exact, with no sex roles).* Th is' strikes 'many as the 
ultimate solution. EveniJf it is accepted in theory, however, realism 
requires that it be approached slowly and carefully. Attempts^to make 
dramatic and radicaTbreaks with traditional practice would create havoc 
and almost certainly backfire, and we slToy+tf^not lose sight of. the fact 
•that this goa| is a value Juclgment. wumerous unioreseen difficulties can 
be expected if traditional ro\0s gradually disappear, and there always 
remains the possibi l ity .that some irreducible minimum of Sex' rofe dJf- ' * 
ferentiation may be necessary. 

Developmenta I Considerations . ' , ' ' * 

Most of the theorizing conjcQrning optimi,zing instruction to match 
learner characteristics has come from writers and researchers concerned 
primari ly with post-seconcpry' education, and most of the soccessful im- 
ptementatlons of these ideas are in'college and university ^settings. 
Reflection on the Issues raided previous ly' suggests |hat thi^s may not 
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be accidental. If the problem is viewed frtom the perspective o[ develop- > 

' \ 

mental psychology. It seems reasonable to conclude that .the feasibility \ . 

\ • * * 

of Individualizing Instruction varies with th^ developmental levels of 

the students Involved. 

Most of the cautions expressed about m I sapp Vacation of Iqdividuali- 

^tlon notions by pitchTng to strengths ppematurel\ when an individual's 

long run best Interests might be served ,;)etter "by sharing up ^knesses 

Imply that the Individual still is In- "the formative yfears." However, 

/ r 

individuals legally are adults by., the time they reach college, and it can 

be argued -jthat schooj^ no longer have socia I .izat ion respor^Ibi I ities 

* " • * \ 

once their students have passed "the formative years" and attained status 
as adults whoare responsible for themselves and fr^ to <}ec i dV What. tpeV 
want. Most observers probably would agree that this is the cas\with 
respect to colleges, and many, would extend this down at least to \he high 
school level. 

In any case, once there is agreement that the school np Ipnger §\ould 
attempt to' remediate weaknesses or socialize students in particular way\ 
but Instead should d^l withthemas Independent adults and attempt to • 
respond to their expressed needs and preferences, pitch'ing to strengths 
begins to make sense. This is partly because adults are responsible for 
th^lr own choices and actions, even those that are i I ^-aclvised. Further- 
more,"' as .adult status (however defined) becomeTs more and more clear. It 
4s Increasingly up to students to define and purs*fe their own goals. 
Correspondingly, it Is Increasingly encumbent upon schools to attempt 
to assist .them In this process. Schools always will be re^ponsllile, of 
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• ^course, for maintarnlng standards of performance, requirements for de- 

grees, and so on, but students who attain adult status should take the 
Initiative In dqclding what they want to study, where they want to study 
It, and, perhaps to some degree at least, how they^j^ant to study It. 

Thus, certainly at the college ^evel. It makes sense to me to allow 
students to choose a traditional versus a seif-paced course in- a subject 
area of lH=^+erest, or to choose courses on the ba^.fs'^of Interest and 

• aptitudeand Instructors on the basPs of what Is known about their com- 
petence and methods. If some, student^i prefer certain Instructors because 
they ^llow much choice'^f assignments and -Independent student work, and 
other students prefer other instructors because they have* very clearr,and 
explicit course reqw^I-rements and a generally tig^v^^y, organized approach 

•to teaching and grading^ why not let the students have the courses and 
instructors they prefer? This approach certainly wl IJ maximize student 
attitudes, and it probably will Improve student achievement, so there is 
every reason to favor It, .pending evidence to the contrary. 



•Similarly, although l> favor retaining the fdea of a required set of 
core courses to insjretM*_LndlvJdua I s grad'tfatlng with particular degrees 
will have at least sampled a reasooa^lv broad range of content, \ can see 



rpaoy advantages and few disadvantages to encouraging students to allde^'t'?'^ 

* ^ their optional ccsirrsework however they choose. A| I things considered, I 

suspect that studnnts' Intensely* Interested in relatively narrow sybject 

matter will get more out of Intensive work In that subject than they would 

get out' of being forcect to take more courses In other areas. Conversely, 

students «who have'not yet defined th,elr interests so rfarrowly ,or Vi^ecisoly 

s 
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probably are better off If they continue to samp lie different areas while 

trying, to "find tf>^selves." ^ 

Thus, taking llito account these developmental considerations, I would 

place at least^bne limitation on the general*lzed cautions outlined pre^ 

viously. This [s the idea that, once' students fiave attained adult status 

to the point where schools no longer can or should attempt to socialize 

them and instead should attempt to meet their expressed needs, schools 

legitimately can abrndon attempts to remediate weakness areas and can 

•concentrate on pitching to strength^ 

O^nc I us ion . ' ^ " 

Individual and group differences in social and personal traits have 
potenti?-! Implltatlons tor optimizing education to me€\ each student's 
unique eee^s^. but the problem is very complex. Usj^ally, neither pitj:hing 
to strengths nor trying to shore up weaknesses wIlK supceed, becatise ' 
such oversimplified approaches cause more problems than they solve. 

Furthermore, we lack agreement about the JdaaT person amd -aboat the 
functions of schools. Thus, we also lack agreement about t^e ideal student" 
'and about the Ideal studen"^ rol6 . Until and unless such agre^tiSent cao be 
reached, prescriptive advice can be given only for , those aspects upon 
which there is .agreement. Other advice will be va I ue, advocacy rather 
than applied scientific psycho fogy. ' ' .% * • 
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